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LENINGRAD AND FORT CHURCHILL 
--GLENN GOULD'S "VISION OF THE IDEAL" 


The purpose of art is the gradual, lifelong construction 


of a state of wonder and serenity....Through the mediation 
of communications technology, one can transcend the frailty 
of nature and concentrate on a vision of the ideal. We have 
the ability to remove ourselves from ourselves and achieve 
a state of ecstasy. (Glenn Gould) 
One night in May, 1957, Glenn Gould took the Red Arrow train 
from Moscow to Leningrad. He was 24 years old. It was the first 


leg of his first European tour, and the beginning of a lifelong 
fascination with the “mysterious, brooding Russian soul": 


One need only think of a work such as the Fifth Symphony 
of Prokofiev to know what enormous power resides in the 
expressive capacity of these people--what ability to 
surmount external challenge, war and devastation, terror 
and bureaucratic intrigue, and still produce art of the 
most luminous and inspiring kind. 
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V “ In Leningrad, he was greeted with an outpouring of adulation 


and affection that he had never experienced before. And he 
discovered that he loved the architecture and the design of the 
city that Peter the Great had built 250 years earlier out of 

the marshes of the Neva delta--a city which opened Russia up 

to the West, but which was cut off from the rest of the country. 
Gould felt that this expressed "the greatest value of the Russian 
people", which was "their liability to isolation. It is a 

value inherent in the fact that certain kinds of isolation 


tend also to stimulate the creative mentality." 


Gould met a woman in Leningrad with whom he maintained an 
affectionate correspndence for the rest of his life. Ka betays 
Gvozdeva was an aristocrat 30 years his senior who taught foreign 
languages to students at the Conservatory. In 1965, the first 

year of his withdrawal from the concert stage, Gould wrote her 
about another train ride he had just taken to another isolated area. 


It was the Muskeg Express from Winnipeg to Fort Churchill. 


Next to visiting the Soviet Union, it was perhaps the 

most fascinating two weeks I have ever spent. By your 
standards, I was not really at any time very far North; 

in fact, I was never quite as far North as the latitude of 


Leningrad. But as a general rule the tree line.... 
is in the Canadian Arctic about 500 miles to the South 
of the equivalent line in the Soviet Union. This means 


that one does not really have to go too many hundreds 
of miles to the North in order to reach some very extra- 
ordinary and desolate country. 


Why were Gould's trips to Leningrad and Fort Churchill the 
"most fascinating" of the first 32 years of his life? A 
cinematographic search for an answer to that question could 


result in some clues to the nature of his creative genius. 


I propose to research and script a one-hour film that would be 
inspired by Gould's radio documentary "The Idea of the North", 
broadcast on the CBC in 1971. It was about the effect of 
isolation on the creative spirit, with the voices of tthabitants 
of the Candian North inter-woven with the sound effects of the 


train that took Gould there, 


There are in Montreal two artists of very different disciplines 


whose work has been profoundly affected by Gould. 


Yuli Turovsky is founder and leader of the much-acclaimed 

I Musici Chamber Orchestra of Montreal. As a cello student at 
the Moscow Conervatory in 1957, he was one of the 100 people 

who showed up to hear the unknown Gould at his first performance 
in the Conservatory's legendary Gfeat Hall, and whose ecstatic 
response ensured a full house the next night. He has never 
forgotten that performance: 


Gould re-created the music he played. He had such an 
understanding of the music, and such a clear vision, that 
you could even believe that he composed it himself. 
H@sminterpretation was not of human creation. Like Mozart, 
he seemed to possess a key to that celestial house of 
creation where you imagine all beauty has always resided 
until somebody like him unlocks the door. Since 1957, 
I have always prepared for a concert by reminding myself 
with records how Gould played Ba ch. 
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Josette Trépanier is a painter and graphic artist in her,forties 
whose work of the last two years as been almost entirely inspired 
by Gould aphorisms on solitude. In her loft in Old Montreal, she 
is preparing for a major show to be hung in la Musée de Québec 

in conjunction with a Gould celebration in Quebec City in 

October of next year. They are beautifully crafted oils in 


sombre colours about pensive individuals in empty landscapes 


and interiors. Each one will be captioned by a quote from 
Gould's "The Idea of the North". "T have never been in the 
Arctic", she says, but 


the North is a concept for me that means separation, 
immobility, emptiness. I started trying to gain lucidity 
some Bata ee oe without going through drugs or psychoanalysis 
by reading ,people who had come to creative terms with 
isolation--Schweitzer, Einstein, Gould. But it was 
listening to Gould's "The Idea of the North" that did 

more than anything else to help me overcome the 
anguish of living in this time. 


The film would be structured around trips of discovery off 
these two Montreal artists: Yuli Turovsky returning home to 


the Soviet Union for the first time since his emigraiton in 1977, 
and riding the Red Arrow from Moscow to Leningrad; and Josette 
Trépanier taking her first trip to the Canadian Arctic on the 
Muskeg Express. Minor characters would be drawn from the people 
of these two northern areas whose lives were affected by Gould. 
For example: Kitty Gvozdeva, who still lives in Leningrad; 
Vladimir Spivakov, Turovsky's former classmate at the Moscow 
Conservatory and winner of the Montreal International Violin 
Competit won of 1970; Wally Maclean, Gould's travelling companion 
on the Muskeg Express whose profession as a land surveyor "enabled 
him to read signs of the land that found in the most minute 
measurement a suggestion of the infinite." These and other 
characters would dissolve with travelling shots of the Russian 
and Canadian northern landscapes, whose appeal to Gould would 

be suggested by extracts from his own recordings of Bach, 


Scriabin and Schoenberg. 


The filming should be done around the Spring Solstice, when 

Gould did his travelling in both areas, and when the sun does 
its magical tour around the horthernohorizon, leaving little 
itime to sleep and making it possible to believe with Gould 


that "one can transcend the frailty of nature and concentrate 


on a vision of the ideal", 


Martin Duckworth 

assisted by 

Gyslaine Guertin and Joanne Kotkoska 
A os to Amérique Films 
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